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The International Institute of Child Study, 
Bangkok 


W. D. Wat 
Department of Education 


It is rarely realized how much an educational system reflects the values 
of the culture which has given rise to it. Nor, frequently, are educational 
administrators, teachers and others concerned with schools fully aware of 
how much the success of education depends upon a complexity of factors 
in the environment of each pupil which condition his ability to learn. We 
may be well aware of what we teach; we may have excellent syllabuses, 
textbooks, and classrooms; but we frequently overlook the fact that educa- 
tion is what a child acquires from his total environment, including the 
school—and that this may be very different from what we expect. 

To take a concrete case: normally the European child of average intelli- 
gence begins to acquire the rudiments of spoken language from around the 
age of twelve months. First by contact with his parents, brothers and sisters, 
later by his schooling, he acquires—in a considerable degree through the 
verbalization of his experience—a series of concepts, a way of structuring 
and expressing his thinking, which becomes more and more free from the 
elementary data of the senses until as an adult he is capable of abstract 
thought at a relatively high level. By the time compulsory schooling ends in 
the "teens he can reason more or less logically, manipulate, mentally, rela- 
tively complex series of data, and use certain intellectual instruments— 
such for example as addition, subtraction, multiplication and division— 
readily for his own ends. But this has been prepared for by his pre-school 
experiences and is fostered by the structure of his verbal, social and cultural 
environment, by books and newspapers, by the toys he is given, by the 
conversation of adults and so on. A child in a culture whose language has 
not got a large stock of abstract concepts, or where the basis of life is very 
different from that of the empirical, scientific West, may not arrive at 
school with the same kind of mental] readiness as his European counterpart. 
He may well be very different. If for example his culture does not lay 
stress upon enumeration, upon relative magnitudes or upon precise measure- 
ment, concepts basic to the acquisition of arithmetic may not be there. The 
same is probably true of certain fundamental attitudes which Western edu- 
cationists take for granted in their methods—for example, the European 
child of 6 is normally able to concentrate for a short time on a task assign- 
ed to him as a member of a group; he has developed a ‘work attitude’ 
which enables him more or less to fit into the classroom situation. It is by 
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no means sure that children of other cultures who have been subjected to 
very different forms of pre-school training, whose relationships to adults 
have been qualitatively different, and whose play has been differently 
oriented, will have developed the same kind of mental and emotional 
structure. 

This is not at all to say that children from one culture are superior or 
inferior in intelligence, personality, experience or anything else, to those of 
another; but it is to stress that there may be very many subtle differences 
which forbid the naiveté of a direct importation of educational ideas and 
methods and the assumption that what is sauce for the Western goose will 
equally suit the Eastern gander. 


EDUCATION AND CULTURAL ENVIRONMENT 


There is however another point. Schools are intended to fit children for the 
life they will live; and we have come to think that this is best done by 
fostering the fullest personal development consonant with the needs of man 
in society. There is thus another important term in the educational equa- 
tion—that of the values, expectations and the general direction of deve- 
lopment of the culture which surrounds the school. Crudely and bluntly 
put, we do not wish to destroy both the good and the bad in a society by 
substituting for it a pale imitation of what seems to be successful else- 
where. Hence the improvement and the extension of education of whatever 
kind must be based upon a sound knowledge of the cultural values of the 
society and of what these mean in psychological terms to the adults and 
children who compose it. It must too—if that society is changing or wishing 
to change—be well aware of the direction of change and what its implica- 
tions are likely to be for the whole climate in which men and women live 
and work and in which children grow through childhood, adolescence and 
young adulthood into fully participating citizens. Otherwise we merely find 
repetition after repetition of the melancholy experience of cultural disin- 
tegration with its consequent social loss, malaise, disturbance and delin- 
quency. This is not to ignore economic and social factors; not to imply 
that school education can be made the panacea for everything: it is to 
suggest that an intelligent adaptation of education to the psychology of 
children, and to the psychology and values of the society into which they 
will move, is an essential in any programme of national development. 

In Europe and North America, although perhaps our educational systems 
and methods remain rather traditionalist and empirical, we already know 
enough about the psychology of children to be intelligently critical of many 
of our hallowed educational practices and concepts. We know enough too 
to surmise that there are, even within national groups, very considerable 
developmental differences linked to environmental pressures. When however 
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we turn to the so-called developing countries, which have also, most of 
them, an educational tradition evolved in response to their own past needs 
and insights, we find that the essential data for wise criticism and for 
constructive action are absent. We know very little, objectively, of the 
psychosocial development of children, for example, in Arab countries, in 
Africa, or in the Far East. Where such knowledge exists, it is heavily tri- 
butary to the psychology of the West and for that reason may start 
from hypotheses falsified by assumptions alien to the culture accepting 
them. One finds, for example, that in teacher-training colleges outside 
Europe child development and the psychology of adolescence, if they are 
taught at all, are often taught from textbooks translated from English; 
that students learn ‘norms of development’ established by Gesell or learn 
to use tests which have been standardized for populations in England or 
America. Yet we are coming to see that many developmental sequences 
previously thought to be genetic or characteristic of all children, as 
distinct from those which clearly and solely depend upon biological matu- 
ration, are heavily modified by the kind of upbringing which a child has; 
and that these differences are even more marked in the emotional and 
social fields of growth than in the intellectual. 


AIMS OF THE BANGKOK INSTITUTE 


It was thinking of the kind somewhat imadequately sketched above that 
led to the establishment of the International Institute of Child Study at 
Bangkok, Thailand, opened officially in 1955. This is a joint enterprise of 
the Ministry of Education, Thailand and Unesco and is meant to serve not 
only the school system of Thailand but to some considerable extent the 
Asian region, and, through serving as a research base for workers from non- 
Asian countries, the development of our knowledge of children the world 
over. 

The objectives of the Institute are threefold: the psychological study of 
the Thai child in relation to his culture and to his education; the attempt 
to integrate effectively into a developing educational system, the insights of 
educational psychology and child development as they are discovered or 
revalidated by fundamental research work; and the training, at a post- 
graduate level, of teachers, inspectors, administrators, and research workers 
from Thailand and elsewhere, in the necessary techniques of adapting and 
developing education in the light of the culture which it serves, and of the 
development of pupils. 

Such a conception has only recently—within the last fifty years or so— 
been realized in a few pleces in Europe and North America. Its success 
depends upon the existence of trained workers, a considerable preoccupation 
with educational techniques and certain attitudes in the cultures concerned, 
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notably an interest in research as a means of solving problems and the 
willingness to change habits and preconceptions in the light of new 
knowledge. In many of the developing countries few of these things exist; 
or exist only in embryonic form. On the other hand there is much good 
will, a determination to seek and find what is best for national growth, 


and the capacity to experiment in a situation which has not yet become 
conservative or overstructured. 


PREPARATORY WORK 


Beginnings must however be modest and progress is inev’cably slow. 
In 1953, Professor William Line, professor of psychology at the University 
of Toronto, Canada, spent some months in Bangkok, studying at first hand 
the problems which such an enterprise would be likely to encounter and 
discussing the administrative and other details with officials of the Ministry 
of Education, the University of Chulalongkorn, and the Teacher Training 
College of Prasarmit. He selected at that time the first six members of the 
future staff—three men and three women, all of considerable educational 
experience and standing in Thailand. Through Unesco fellowships and 
through feilowships granted by the Thai Ministry of Education, these six 
men and women were enabled to study for twelve months in Toronto under 
the direct personal supervision of Professor Line and of his assistant 
Mr. M. King. They were also able to spend a considerable period, accor- 
ding to their neec.. and interests, in various special centres in Canada and 
the United States. The object of this training was twofold: to increase 
the basic knowledge possessed by each member of the team in child 
development and in research techniques; and to develop, in working 
together, the main lines of the research programme for which they would 
become responsible in Thailand. 

In the last quarter of 1954, the team returned to Bangkok where, at the 
end of the year, they were joined by Professor Line. Certain experimental 
schools were chosen and tentative plans and methods of research were 
developed. These were of the nature of first attempts to gain insight into 
the difficulties of such work and a closer knowledge of the needs to be 
served. They also constituted a continuation of training for the original six 
members of the team. In the summer of 1955, Mr. Line and Mr. King 
returned to Bangkok and spent three or four months there working with 
the staff and determining, as well as the main lines of the research pro- 
gramme, the outlines of an administrative structure and of a syllabus and 
method of training. 

At this point it became very clear that the Institute could not prosper 
unless, for the first years of its existence, it had a permanent director 
with experience and knowledge to carry it through the critical stages. 
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Neither Professor Line nor Mr. King could undertake a full-time appoint- 
ment, though they remain as consultants to the enterprise. The Director- 
General of Unesco therefore appointed Mr. Ernst Boesch, Professor of 
Psychology and Director of the Institute of Psychology at the University of 
the Saar, as the first full-time director of the International Institute. He 
took up his appointment in November 1955 for an initial period of two 
years. 

Apart from the obvious value of continuity, this arrangement has the 
advantage of promoting another aspect of the enterprise. In the original 
conception of the Institute was the idea that research and training in 
child development in Asia would gain from comparative studies carried 
out in comparable ways in different cultures. In this way, it is thought, 
we may gain a clearer insight into what is characteristic of children, 
wherever they are found, and what is due to the influence of their environ- 
ment—and therefore alterable if necessary. Professor Line had instituted 
some inquiries in Toronto parallel to those undertaken in Bangkok. Simi- 
larly, Professor Boesch, in planning the further development of the pro- 
gramme of the Institute, set up certain other inquiries which are being 
carried out in a strictly comparable way in the University of the Saar. 
At a later stage of development it is hoped to extend this kind of cross- 
cultural and international collaboration to other centres in Asia, Europe, 
Africa and America. 

Much of the work of 1955, of necessity, was devoted to the administrative 
establishment of the Institute and to the planning and commencement of 
its research programme. This year has marked the beginning of its training 
activities. These are at a post-graduate level and lead to the degree of 
Master of Education, awarded jointly by the University of Chulalongkorn 
and the Teacher Training College. While however the course is carefully 
planned according to an acceptable syllabus, the method of training is that 
of participation in the ongoing research work of the Institute. Students, 
whether from inside Thailand or from other countries in the region, will 
follow courses of lectures, take part in seminars, and co-operate in the 
studies undertaken by the members of the Institute staff. The aim of the 
training is to develop in the students the kind of training, insight and 
techniques which, on their return to: their own countries, will enable them 
to assimilate educational and psychological ideas from abroad to the needs 
of their own school systems, as well as to develop a sound basis of 
knowledge on which progress can be built. 

The selection of the Institute students therefore is a matter of great 
importance. In the first course there will be some eight experienced Thai 
teachers, administrators and school inspectors, all of them with at least 
a first university degree. In addition, through fellowships granted by Unesco, 
there will be five students from outside the country, four of them from 
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the Asian region (India, Burma, the Philippines and probably Ceylon) 
and one from North America. Since the staff of the Institute at present 
consists of the six Thai members and the director and will be built up to 
a total of ten or eleven shortly, the training given can be intensive and 
individual—an essential feature in a field as yet so little known. 


RESEARCH PROSPECTS 


A word may perhaps be said of the main areas of inquiry as they are at 
present envisaged, though this can only be general since the detailed 
researches are developing as the programme gets under way. Clearly it is 
essential to know something of the attitudes, personality structure and 
capacities of children in Thai schools. This demands instruments of 
measurement, analysis of the problems presented, and developmental 
studies, Certain inquiries therefore are directed to the construction of 
objective tests of various aspects of intellectual functioning—verbal and 
non-verbal intelligence, psycho-motor skills, educational attainments. Others 
are concerned with an exploration of emotional growth and attitudes among 
Thai children. For this the structure of the school class, the relations 
among the children and between them and the members of staff must be 
studied by means of systematic observations, questionnaires, experimental 
situations and various sociometric techniques. Children and adults however 
are as they are, partly at least because of experiences in their early life, 
and especially in their families. Hence studies have been initiated which 
aim at elucidating child rearing patterns in Thailand, assessing the value 
systems, the incentives and controls, which shape the growing child, and 
discovering the bearing of the total environment upon the results of growth 
as measured in the children themselves. 

For this kind of work the co-operation of teachers and parents is neces- 
sary. Already the Institute staff has made close contacts with a number 
of schools in Bangkok and its immediate surroundings and much of the 
work will be carried out with and through the teachers. Thus, both the 
research and the training programmes have a direct and continuous 
practical application in the real circumstances of the classroom; and the 
Institute, within the limitations imposed by its other preoccupations will 
be providing a psychological service for certain schools. This in turn will 
be the basis of a carefully devised practical experiment to discover how 
best such a service might be organized on a wider scal-. 

A project of this novel kind is not without difficulties. Apart from the 
fact that there are few or no precedents to guide us, there is the overriding 
problem which conditions all psychological or other work involving direct 
personal contacts—that of language and all that it implies of unconscious 
or barely conscious cultural assumptions. A foreigner or a stranger, even 
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if he knows the language of the country in which he is working, can only 
study its children and adults from the outside. He may observe objectively ; 
but his interpretations will be conditioned by his own experience and 
subconscious preconceptions. On the other hand, the participant of a 
culture may know, in his bones and his blood, things which he cannot 
express or which he takes so much for granted as to be unaware that he 
knows them. A combination of the native and the foreign is therefore 
essential to a project of this kind; but that involves difficulties of com- 
munication—within the team as well as in contact with the schools, with 
children, with ordinary parente—which constitute a continuous challenge. 
Every problem stated for research, every questionnaire or test which is 
constructed, every interview planned, every observation made, has to be 
scrutinized for its cultural ambiguity, for hidden and possibly incorrect 
assumptions, for its genuine relevance to the life and growth of children, 
teachers and parents. This constitutes the major methodological hindrance; 
but it also constitutes a principal source of insight into the minds of pupils 
and teachers. It imposes caution and hastening slowly; but it means that 
the staff and students of the Institute, the teachers in the schools, the 
children and their parents will succeed in the enterprise and enlarge the 
boundaries of our knowledge in so far as they succeed in becoming a team 
to which indigenous and foreign elements make an integrated contribution. 
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Copyright Laws and Treaties of the World 


Tuomas ILosvay 
Department of Cultural Activities 


Unesco will shortly publish the English version of a collection of copyright 
laws and treaties in all countries of the world. This voluminous work, 
entitled Copyright Laws and Treaties of the World,‘ is the outcome of over 
three years of work carried out by the Unesco Secretariat in co-operation 
with two national services, the Copyright Office of the United States of 
America and the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom. 

The preparation of such a collection had become necessary as a result 
of the adoption, and then the entry into force, of the Universal Copyright 
Conv-ation prepared under Unesco’s auspices.” Each State bound by this 
Convention undertakes to accord to the literary and artistic works produced 
by nationals of the other contracting States the same protection as it accords 
to the works of its own nationals. In order to assess the extent of this 
protection, therefore, it is essential to be familiar with the national legisla- 
tion of the various States which have decided to enforce the Convention. 
Hence, the need for this reference work, one which is all the more useful 
in that the principle proclaimed in the Universal Convention also appears 
in other multilateral conventions and bilateral treaties on copyright. 

Those wishing to study the terms of enforcement of the Universal 
Convention which came into effect last year (and of any other international 
agreement based on the same principle), and anxious to know the nature 
and scope of the protection to which they are entitled abroad under these 
various instruments, will find this collection published by Unesco extremely 
useful. It will be particularly appreciated for example by writers and 
artists, publishers and film producers, their trade unions and professional 
associations, and their legal advisers. 

This work will also be of use to public authorities. For instance, the 
governmental, legislative and administrative services of States intending 
to accede to the Universal Convention will find in the collection the 
requisite information on the advantages which countries bound by the 
Convention can derive from its enforcement. Moreover, apart from any 
question of international regulations, every State will find it easier to 
introduce copyright reforms if it can first study recent developments in 
the field of copyright in other countries, Lastly, as the interpretation and 


1. Unesco, Paris/The Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington, D.C. 
2. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 3, pp. 3-8. 
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enforcement of the Universal Convention are liable to lead to disputes 
between persons of different nationality (authors, publishers, sub-editors, 
etc.), the courts responsible for settling such disputes will often need to 
refer to the laws in force in other countries; Unesco’s collection will 
facilitate their task in that respect. 

These, then, are the main reasons which led the General Conference of 
Unesco, at its seventh session (Paris, 1952), to authorize the preparation 
and publication of such a collection. This volume of some 1,800 pages 
includes not only the laws, decrees and orders existing in eighty-five States, 
but also the texts of multilateral conventions and bilateral treaties. 

The English, French and Spanish texts of the Universal Convention being 
equally authentic, it was considered necessary to publish the collection in 
each of those languages. However, as it was materially impossible to prepare 
the three versions simultaneously, priority had to be given to one of them. 
Since many laws have already been published in French im the review 
entitled Le Droit d Auteur,’ the preparation of the French version was not 
felt to be a matter of great urgency. A choice still had to be made, however, 
between English and Spanish. Hence, as the Unesco Secretariat could not 
prepare the work without the active co-operation of the national services 
concerned and as the Copyright Office of the United States of America and 
the Board of Trade of the United Kingdom had shown willingness to take 
part in the project immediately, it was decided to publish the first version 
in English. The French and Spanish editions will be issued within the next 
few years. 

The compilation of the collection raised many and sometimes delicate 
problems. The Unesco Secretariat first of all drew up a list of the laws 
which it intended to collect; it then submitted that list to the governments 
concerned, for approval. When that approval had been secured, the transla- 
tion of the texts selected often raised serious difficulties—for example, the 
difficulty of adapting, to English, concepts peculiar to legal systems different 
from the so-called ‘Anglo-American’ system. As the proposed directory is 
intended mainly as a working tool, the most important point was to render 
the exact sense of the original texts, using, so far as possible, English legal 
terminology. The translation therefore had to be entrusted, not to profes- 
sional translators, but to copyright specialists having an adequate knowledge 
of the various legal systems. Further, in order to ensure uniformity of 
style and terminology, it was necessary to employ only a few experts whose 
work could be revised by an editorial committee. In addition to this 
revision, publishers’ notes giving the required explanations had to be 
prepared. 

This task could never have been accomplished, of course, without the 


1. Review published by the International Union for the Protection of Literary and 
Artistic Works (Berne). 
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active co-operation of certain national services: the Librarians of Congress 
of the United States of America—first Mr. Luther H. Evans, then Mr. Verner 
V. Clapp (Acting Librarian) and later Mr. L. Quincy Mumford—with the 
Director of the Washington Copyright Office, Mr. Arthur Fisher, and the 
Comptrollers of the Industrial Property Department of the United Kingdom 
Board of Trade—first Sir John Blake and then Mr. J. L. Girling—secured 
the effective co-operation of their services with Unesco. It is thanks to the 
invaluable assistance of specialists of the Copyright Office (Mr. Arpad 
L. Bogsch and Mr. Abe A. Goldman), and to that of Mr. Harold W. Clarke 
of the Board of Trade, that the Secretariat has succeeded in carrying out 
the task assigned to it. 

The selection of texts to be included in the collection was completed 
on 1 January 1956. However, in order that the work may be of permanent 
use, it is intended periodically to bring it up to date. For this reason it 
has been prepared in loose-leaf form; each year a supplement will be 
issued, containing new texts and drawing attention to texts which have 
lapsed. 

This Unesco project is likely to facilitate the adoption and enforcement 
of the Universal Copyright Convention. The latter, as stated in its preamble, 
represents a ‘universal copyright system (which) will facilitate a wider 
dissemination of works of the human mind and increase international 
understanding’. By publishing a world collection of copyright laws and 
treaties, Unesco will thus be contributing to the achievement of those 
objectives. 
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Member States 


PERMANENT DELEGATIONS TO UNESCO 


Egypt. In a letter dated 3 March 1956, the Director-General was informed 


of the appointment of Mr. Ahmed Fikry as permanent delegate of the 
Egyptian Republic to Unesco. 


RATIFICATION AND IMPLEMENTATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The Convention setting up the International Computation Centre was 
ratified by the Mexican Government on 16 March 1955. 

The United Kingdom Government has decided to apply to the Rhodesia- 
Nyasaland Federation the Agreement on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Materials. 

The New Zealand and Spanish Governments have decided to apply the 
Administrative Arrangements for the Safe and Expeditious Transit of 
Delicate Physical Standards. This brings to 26 the number of countries 


applying this systems, which is of great service to more than 200 labora- 
tories. 


National Commissions 


Regional Conference of Representatives of National Commissions in Asia. 
A regional conference of representatives of Unesco National Commissions 
in Asia, organized by the Japanese National Commission with the help 
of the Secretariat, was held in Tokyo from 28 February to 3 March last. 
Eighty-five delegates, representing the National Commissions of 21 Member 
States (Afghanistan, Australia, Burma (Union of), Cambodia, Ceylon, China, 
France, India, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and Viet-Nam) and 
of one Associate Member (British Malaya-Borneo group), took part in this 
conference, which was presided over by Mr. Tamon Maeda, Chairman of 
the Japanese National Commission. 

The opening meeting was devoted to the delivery of speeches by 
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Mr. Ichiro Hotoyama, Japanese Prime Minister, Mr. Ichiro Kiyose, Minister 
of Education, and Mr. Ichiro Kawasaki, representing Mr. Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, Minister for Foreign Affairs. After reading a message from 
Sir Arcot Mudaliar, Chairman of Unesco’s Executive Board, Mr. Luther 
H. Evans, Director-General of the Organization, also spoke. 

Dividing into four working parties—education and social sciences; natural 
sciences; cultural activities, mass communication and exchange of persons; 
development and co-operation of National Commissions—the conference 
discussed proposals submitted to it by the representatives of the different 
Commissions, and examined Unesco’s proposed programme and budget 
for 1957-58. ' 

At a final plenary meeting, the delegates adopted several recommenda- 
tions. Amongst these were: (a) the inclusion, in the programme, of a major 
project designed to promote mutual understanding of the cultural values 
of East and West; (b) the development of exchanges of persons between 
the different Asiatic countries and between these and other regions of the 
world; (c) the adoption of a series of measures to promote the production 
of reading material for new literates, the training of teachers, fundamental 
education, and the teaching of widely-spoken languages; (d) the encourage- 
ment of study of the social consequences of industrialization, and an 
increased effort to improve the training of women for civic life; (e) the 
expansion of projects relating to oceanography and the humid tropical 
zones, the development of the use of atomic energy in raising the standard 
of living in economically underdeveloped areas, and the extension of the 
activities of the Unesco Science Co-operation Offices; (f) an increase in 
exchanges of information and publications between the National Commis- 
sions in Asia, and in the space devoted to Asia in Unesco publications; 
(g) am increase in the number of national branches of international non- 


governmental organizations interested in educational, scientific and cultural 
problems. 


Australia. This year it is planned to hold the ‘International Theatre Month’ 
in July, and a special committee has been set up to prepare for it. Profes- 
sional and amateur companies, as well as amateur groups from universities 
and other educational establishments, are expected to participate, together 
with radio stations, in the performance and relaying of works included in 


the programme, which will be rendered either in their original language 
or in English. 


Belgium. An International Cybernetics Congress, organized by the Belgian 
Ministry of Education and Unesco under the honorary presidency of the 
Governor of the Province, will be held at Namur from 26 to 29 June of 
this year. With Professor Georges R. Boulanger, of the Faculté Poly- 
technique of Mons and the Free University of Brussels, in the chair, 
delegates will be divided into four groups: (a) principles and methods of 
cybernetics, under the direction of Mr. Pierre Auger, Director of Unesco’s 
Department of Natural Sciences; (b) semantic machines, under the direction 
of Mr. Louis Coussignal, Director of the Computation Laboratory of the 
Institut Blaise Pascal in Paris; (c) automation, under the direction of 
Professor Boulanger; (d) cybernetics and modern life, under the direction 
of Mr. W. Grey Walter, Director of the Physiology Department of the 
Burden Neurological Institute in Bristol. 
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France. The French National Commission for Unesco has just published 
a booklet entitled Pour [Amélioration des Manuels et de [Ensei 

de Histoire: Entretiens Franco-Italiens sur la période 1870-1939, in 
which are recorded the results of work done between 1951 and 1953 by a 
commission of Italian and French historians. The text of the reports drawn 
up as a result of the study of history textbooks in these two countries is 
followed by recommendations for the bilateral revision of school textbooks. 
These recommendations were adopted unanimously.’ 


Japan. The National Commission for Unesco has published a booklet on 
the organization and activities of youth movements within the country. 
It is continuing with the compilation, for publication in 1958, of a Japanese 
encyclopaedia for the use of foreigners, to which 130 experts are contributing. 

Eighty-three countries have been invited to take part in an international 
exhibition of children’s drawings, organized in May for ‘Mothers’ Day’. 
Last year, more than 2,700 drawings, collected in the same way from 
45 countries, were displayed in the main towns of Japan. 


British Malaya-Borneo Group. Following an agreement between the Malay 
Federation and Singapore authorities and the Governments of Sarawak, 


North Borneo and Brunei, a Nationa] Commission for Unesco was recently 
set up. 


Nepal. Mr. Chada Manda Vaidya, Assistant Secretary-General of the 
Ministry of Education, henceforth replaces, as Secretary-General of the 
National Commission for Unesco, Sri Rama Prasad Manandhar, who has 
been appointed Ambassador in London. 


Sweden. From 3 to 4 March, a conference was held by the Swedish National 
Commission for Unesco at Sanga-Siby, near Stockholm, for former parti- 
cipants in adult education seminars arranged by, or in co-operation with, 
Unesco during the years 1950-55. Twenty-four educators, including one 
from Denmark and one from Norway, and a Finnish observer, were present 
at this meeting, which was opened by Mr. Ragnar Lund, Acting Chairman 
of the Swedish National Commission. Discussions centred around the results 
obtained by the seminars and courses sponsored by Unesco. Statements on 
‘Unesco and Adult Education’ were made by Mr. Rune Eriksson, Secretary 


of the National Commission, and by Mr. Sven-Arne Stahre, of the Unesco 
Secretariat. 


Syria. Mr. Ahmed Ftayeh, Director-General in the Ministry of Education 
and Secretary-General of the National Commission for Unesco, visited 
Unesco headquarters from 20 March to 16 April last. 


Viet-Nam. In February, the National Commission for Unesco underwent 
substantial administrative reorganization. Hitherto practically independent, 
its secretariat has now been incorporated in the Department of Cultural 
Affairs of the Ministry of Education. By a presidential decree dated 
7 March, the composition of the Commission was also modified in order to 


permit the inclusion of the greatest possible number of experts, drawn 
from every field of the national culture. 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. Il, no. 1, pp. 9-14. 
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The first plenary meeting of the new Commission, with the Secretary of 
State for Education in the chair, took place on 10 March, on the occasion 
of Mr. Luther H. Evans’ visit to Saigon. 


Yugoslavia. The National Commission for Unesco acquired five new 
members in February. It now consists of 16 members, with Professor Sinisa 
Stankovic, President of the Council of Academies of the Federal People’s 


Republic of Yugoslavia, as Chairman, and Mr. Milovan Maric, as Secretary- 
General. 


Secretariat 


HEADQUARTERS SERVICES 
DIRECTORATE-GENERAL 
Report on the Work of the Organization in 1955 


The Report of the Director-General on the Activities of the Organization 
in 1955 was published in March. “The most significant innovation in the 
Organization’s activity’, writes Mr. Luther H. Evans in his introduction, 
‘was undoubtedly the putting into operation of the Programme of Aid to 
Member States.’ By the end of the year, 126 projects representing a total 
of $994,216 had been approved under this programme. 

The aid in question relates to educational or scientific fields not covered 
by the United Nations Technical Assistance Programme. During 1955, 
65 countries and territories submitted requests for experts, fellowships and 
equipment. To satisfy these requests ‘would have taken at least double the 
amount of $1,009,680’ authorized by the General Conference for 1955 
and 1956. The 126 projects approved provide for 81 experts, 79 fellowships 
and $78,855 worth of equipment. 

Assessing this aspect of Unesco’s work, the Director-General expresses his 
conviction ‘that, in the programme of aid to Member States, the Organiza- 
tion has found a means of action of the utmost usefulness, which provides 
assistance where it is most desired by Member States and which makes 
very effective use of the organization’s resources . . . ’. 

The report notes similar progress in Unesco’s participation in the United 
Nations Programme of Technical Assistance, financed from funds outside 
the Organization’s normal budget. Unesco’s share in the programme 
increased to $2,924,594 in convertible currency, or $783,216 more than in 
1954. By the end of the year, 97 projects were under way in 46 countries, 
177 experts were in the field, and 34 new projects had been launched (as 
compared with 12 the previous year). 

The Director-General makes special mention of several other activities, 
including: the creation, jointly with the Egyptian Government, of a 
documentation and study centre for Egyptian antiquities, whose first task 
will be to produce a complete photographic record of the monuments 
destined to be submerged by the artificial lake formed by the future Aswan 
Dam; the setting up, in Calcutta, of a Research Centre on the Social 
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Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia; preparatory work on 
the drafting of international regulations concerning safety measures for the 
distribution, transport and use of radio-isotopes, one of the fields of atomic 
energy in which Unesco’s responsibility is engaged; the formation of an 
international advisory committee for the marine sciences. 

Mr. Evans further emphasizes that a great many activities within the 
framework of Unesco’s programme have been undertaken by Member States 
themselves. To take several examples: the Egyptian Government organized, 
for the Arab States, a conference on free and compulsory education; the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science organized an 
international symposium on arid lands; the French National Commission 
arranged a programme of scientific lectures and discussions in connexion 
with the Biennale de la Photo held in Paris, etc. “These enterprises all 
point’, adds the Director-C<aeral, ‘to a healthy tendency for Member States 
to share more directly and spontaneously in the execution of the programme 
which they themselves have adopted.’ 


Visit of the Director-General to the Far East and Africa 


Mr. Luther Evans returned to Paris on 13 March, after a tour of the 
Philippines, Viet-Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Japan. 

In the Philippines, the Director-General attended the biennial conference 
of the Nationa] Commission for Unesco, and visited the Bayambang Centre. 
He conferred with the President of the Republic, the Vice-President and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, the Minister of Education and other high 
officials. 

In Viet-Nam, Mr. Evans spoke at a meeting of the National Commission. 
He met the Ministers for Foreign Affairs and Education, and visited the 
University of Saigon as well as various schools in Saigon and Hué. He paid 
special attention to the organization of a national fundamental education 
centre. 

In Cambodia, the Director-General visited a number of localities receiving 
technical assistance from Unesco, and held conversations with the Minister 
of Education and other high-ranking officials. 

In Laos, Mr. Evans consulted at length with the Minister of Education 
and his assistants. He attended a meeting of the National Commission and 
visited numerous educational establishments. 

In Korea, he called on the President of the Republic, the Minister of 
Education and other officers of government; he also met the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and the members of the National Commission. He conferred 
with the United Nations Agent-General for Korean Reconstruction, who 
has greatly aided the implementation of Unesco’s programme in Korea, 
particularly with regard to the building which will house the fundamental 
education centre and a new printing press for the publication of school 
textbooks. 

In Japan, the Director-General attended the regional conference of the 
Unesco National Commission in Asia.' 

From 24 to 26 March Mr. Evans visited Liberia, where he had many 
conversations with the Secretaries of Foreign Affairs and Education, as 
well as with Mr. Massaquoi, member of Unesco’s Executive Board. He 


1. See page 181. 
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visited the fundamental education centre at Klay, as well as the university. 
He met all the Unesco experts currently serving in Liberia, worked w’th 
them and with the Secretary of Education on future plans. He also called 
on the President and Vice-President of the Republic. 

The Director-General then paid an official visit to Tripoli (Libya), where 
he attended a regional conference of heads of technical assistance missions 
in various countries of the Middle East, Africa and Europe. He called on 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of Education and other high officials at 
Tripoli and Benghazi, and visited the new university (opened in January 
last) as well as numerous schools. He returned to Paris before leaving for 
the forty-third session of the Executive Board in Madrid. 


STAFF APPOINTMENTS 


Department of Technical Assistance. Mr. Colin Ewers (Australia), Pro- 
gramme Specialist in the Department of Education, has been transferred 
to a post of Administrative Officer in the Administration Division. 


Documents and Publications Service. Mrs. Nathalie Gabard (France), trans- 
lator in the United Nations European Office, Geneva, has been transferred 
to become Russian translator in the Russian Translation Section. 


Bureau of Personnel and Management. Mr. Patrick Healy (United States 
of America), Management Officer in the Administrative Management and 
Personnel Branch of the World Health Organization Regional Office in 
Washington, has been appointed, by transfer, to a post of Administrative 
Officer in the Office of the Chief. 


CO-OPERATION WITH THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Commission on Human Rights. The Commission on Human Rights held 
its twelfth session in New York from 5 to 29 March; this was attended by 
Mr. René Maheu, Unesco Representative to the United Nations. The 
Commission adopted two main resolutions. 

The first aims at obtaining annual reports from the Member States of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies on steps taken to ensure 
respect for human rights as Jaid down in the Universal Declaration, and 
especially for the right of peoples to self-determination; it requests the 
Specialized Agencies to submit to the Commission, in respect of rights 
coming within their purview, a brief summary of the information thus 
received from their Member States. 

The second resolution appoints a committee—consisting of the represen- 
tatives of the Philippines (Chairman), Chile, Norway and Pakistan—to 
make studies, with the help of the United Nations Secretariat, of certain 
specific rights or groups of rights; the first of these studies will relate to 
the right of everyone to be free from arbitrary arrest, detention and exile. 

The Commission further requested the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations, in co-operation with the Member States concerned, to implement 
a programme of studies relating to human rights and, in particular, to 
the struggle against measures of discrimination and to the protection of 
minorities. Lastly, it decided to set up a committee—composed of the repre- 
sentatives of France (Chairman), the Philippines, Chile and Pakistan— 
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to prepare for the commemoration, in 1958, of the tenth anniversary of 
the adoption of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


Trusteeship Council. The Trusteeship Council, whose seventeenth session 
opened on 7 February, continued to meet throughout the month of March. 
Unesco was represented by Mr. Arnaldo. 

The Council considered reports of the Administering Authorities relating 
to the African Trust Territories of the Cameroons, Tanganyika, Togoland 
and Ruanda Urundi. The educational situation in these territories was the 
subject of close study, and the comments thereon submitted by Unesco 
were particularly appreciated. 


Scientific Committee on the Effects of Atomic Radiation. Set up as a 
result of the decision taken last December by the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, and assigned the task of compiling a complete report on 
scientific knowledge relating to the effects of ionizing radiation on man 
and his environment, this Committee held its first session in New York 
from 14 to 23 March. Unesco was represented by Mr. Pierre Auger, 
Director of the Department of Natural Sciences. 

The Committee defined its work programme and recommended that an 
appropriate service should be set up within the Secretariat of the United 
Nations. 

In addition to his functions as Unesco Representative to the United 
Nations, Mr. Maheu is in charge of liaison with the governments of Member 
States in the Western Hemisphere. In this capacity, he visited Washington 
from 5 to 9 March and held conversations with the appropriate services of 
the State Department and of the Pan-American Union, as well as with the 
representatives of the United States National Commission. He likewise, 
from 19 to 22 March, visited Ottawa, where he made contact with the 
Department of External Affairs and many people associated with Unesco’s 
work. Mr. Maheu was received by Mr. Lester Pearson, Secretary of State, 
and Mr. Léger, Secretary-General for External Affairs. 


PREPARATION OF INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


Removal of Obstacles to the Movement of Persons 


The General Conference of Unesco has recommended Member States of the 
Organization to grant facilities to persons engaged in educational, scientific 
and cultural activities and wishing to travel for purposes connected with 
those activities. So far, twenty-three States have communicated information 
on this subject to the Director-General. This documentation will enable 
the Secretariat to present to the General Conference, in November next, 
a report on the possibility of preparing an international instrument for the 
removal of obstacles to the movement of the persons concerned. 


CONFERENCES, MEETINGS OF EXPERTS AND SEMINARS 


Mental Health and Psychology of Schoolchildren 


An international seminar on the health and psychology of schoolchildren 
was organized at the Chateau de Longchamp, in Paris, from 13 February to 
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17 March, by the International Children’s Centre and Unesco. Some thirty 
experts, from twenty-three countries, took part in its work. 


Various Aspects of Asian Culture 


On 3 and 4 April the Conference of Internationally-Minded Schools (CIS) 
organized a meeting, at Unesco’s headquarters in Paris, for the purpose of 
studying the various aspects of Asian culture. Five members of the Unesco 


Secretariat addressed this meeting, which was attended by some fifty 
teachers. 


International Voluntary Work Camps 


At a conference held, under Unesco’s auspices, at Chamonix (France) from 
5 to 9 March last, the representatives of 73 organizations carrying out 
activities in twenty-two countries prepared the International Voluntary 
Work Camps’ programme for 1956. These work camps are in full develop- 
ment: as compared with 69,000 volunteers belonging to 1,859 camps in 1954, 
there were 115,000 volunteers, last year, in 2,598 different places in the five 
continents. 

It was Asia that welcomed the greatest number of volunteers in 1955: 
more than 85,000 in 1,207 camps, opened in India, Japan and the Philip- 
pines, as well as in Jordan and Ceylon, where camps were organized for the 
first time. A camp was also opened in Poland for the first time since 1948; 
and it is proposed to establish other camps, this year, in several countries of 
Eastern Europe. The conference at Chamonix also studied the question of 
the training of work camp leaders, co-operation with governments, and 
the possibility of establishing work camps in other countries. 


Consultative Committee on Adult Education 


The eighth session of the Consultative Committee on Adult Education 
was held at Unesco’s headquarters from 19 to 23 March 1956, under the 
chairmanship of Professor G. D. H. Cole (United Kingdom), Fellow of 
All Souls College (Oxford). 

The Committee included a member from each of the following interna- 
tional non-governmental organizations: International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions, International Co-operative Alliance, International Fede- 
ration of Christian Trade Unions, International Federation of Workers’ 
Educational Associations, International Union of Local Authorities, World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and World Federation of United Nations 
Associations. It also comprised individual experts representing different 
areas of the world. Observers were present from the Caribbean Commission, 
the Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa south of the Sahara, 
the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation and the United Nations Information Centre 
(Paris). The Committee’s main purpose was to advise the Director-General 
on activities relating to adult education in Unesco’s draft programme for 
1957-58. 

Mr. Barbier (Switzerland), a member of the Educative Committee of 
the International Co-operative Alliance, was elected as the next chairman 
of this Committee. 
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Humid Tropics Research 


Between 19 and 24 March, two meetings on humid tropics research were 
held in Ceylon. The first, which was organized by the Unesco Science 
Co-operation Office in South Asia, was attended by specialists from several 
countries—Australia, Ceylon, France, India, Indonesia, Malaya, Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom, United States of America—and by representatives 
of FAO, the International Geographical Union and the Pacific Science 
Association. This meeting examined the methodological problems raised 
by the study of tropical vegetation. On the same occasion, a bibliographical 
study on the question was published by the Office of Tropical Vegetation. 
From 22 to 24 March, Unesco’s Department of Natural Sciences organized 
a Preparatory Meeting of Specialists in Humid Tropics Research. These 
experts recommended the establishment of a permanent International 
Advisory Committee for Humid Tropics Research; they undertook to 
delimit scientifically the humid tropical regions throughout the world, and 
proposed certain subjects for future research. At the suggestion of Mr. 
Georges Aubert, the French delegate, the experts recommended the Director- 
General to hold the first meeting of the permanent Advisory Committee at 
Abidjan (Ivory Coast). Lastly, they recommended that a symposium on the 
ecology of tropical vegetation should be organized at the same time. 


Professional Training for Journalism 


The international meeting of experts on professional training for jour- 
nalism was held in Paris from 9 to 13 April, under the chairmanship of 
Professor Wilfrid Eggleston, Director of the Department of Journalism, 
Carleton College, Ottawa (Canada). This meeting—the first of its kind—was 
attended by 29 experts from the following 24 countries: Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Egypt, 
France, German Federal Republic, Guatemala, India, Indonesia, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Pakistan, Peru, Philippines, Spain, Switzerland, United 
Kingdom and United States of America. Representatives of the United 
Nations and the International Labour Organisation, as well as 30 observers 
and advisers from various non-governmental organizations, were also 
present. 

After emphasizing the need for increased and better training facilities 
for journalism (this term being used to cover all media of information), 
the meeting defined the two basic needs in this training, namely, technical 
—covering the techniques of the craft—and general education. 

The experts expressed the view that, whatever method of training was 
used, the two aspects of education should be integrated into a curriculum 
which met the requirements of the profession and recognized the necessity 
of a certain level of general education. On-the-job training should be syste- 
matic and should be supplemented by professional and general education 
outside the newspaper office. 

They recommended the establishment of regional or international centres 
devoted to raising the standards of training of journalists, by training 
teachers of journalism, improving teaching methods, organizing refresher 
courses, pooling experience, publishing specialized studies, and promoting 
research. 

They suggested that the financing of these centres should be ensured by 
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professional organizations, industry, mass media enterprises, foundations, 
Unesco and governments. They emphasized that governmental grants should 
be subject to no political conditions. 

In one of their recommendations to Unesco, the experts asked the Orga- 
nization to give high priority to governmental requests for assistance in 
establishing or developing training facilities for journalists of the press, 
the radio, the cinema and television. Unesco was also requested to assist 
in organizing regional and international seminars for information personnel, 
and to study, in co-operation with appropriate professional bodies, the possi- 
bility of establishing centres staffed by expert teachers. The experts also 
recommended that Unesco should study the ways of collecting and making 
available the results of experiments in vocational guidance, and that it 
should undertake the publication of specialized prototype teaching aids for 
prospective journalists. 

The other recommendations of the experts, included in the final report, 
are as follows: 

Entry into journalism should be free. 

The highest professional standards must be maintained, so as to strengthen 
the ideal of freedom of information. 

In the allocation of fellowships and other training facilities, due account 
should be taken of the special needs of underdeveloped countries. 

Training programmes should include the study of current affairs and of the 
history and culture of other peoples. 

Foreign language teaching should be encouraged. 

The exchange of journalists and teachers of journalism between different 
countries should be effected on the widest scale. 

Universities and professional and educational institutions should assist jour- 

nalists who wish to engage in advanced studies or specialized research. 


WORK IN THE FIELD 
GENERAL ACTIVITIES 
System of Associated Youth Projects’ 


In March, 45 proposals for inclusion in the System of Associated Youth 
Projects had already been received by the Secretariat. Thirteen were sub- 
mitted by the governments or National Commissions of 10 Member States of 
Unesco, and the other 32 by 18 international youth organizations having 
consultative arrangements with Unesco. Some of these proposals were 
subsequently withdrawn; others were considered but rejected; others, 
again, were referred back to those who had submitted them, for further 
clarification. 

So far 24 projects have been included in the System—10 sponsored by 
the governments of National Commissions of Member States of Unesco, and 
14 drawn up by 12 international youth organizations. 

All these projects obviously contribute to young people’s out-of-school 
activities for international understanding and co-operation or the develop- 


1. See Unesco Chronicle, vol. I, no. 4, pp. 20-1. 
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ment of social responsibility. The following list gives an idea of the various 
projects: International education (youth exchanges, research and study 
projects, documentation centres, production of visual aids), 6; Fundamental 
education, 4; Civic education, 4; Social service, 1; Mutual assistance, 2; 
Inter-group relations, 1; Social sciences, 1; Cultural activities, 3; Peaceful 
use of atomic energy, 1; Leadership training, 3. 

Financial assistance has been offered to 17 projects, of which 6 are spon- 
sored by five governments and National Commissions and 11 by 9 inter- 
national youth organizations. 

Consultations with FAO have been begun with a view to granting fiman- 


cial assistance to two projects sponsored by two international youth orga- 
nizations. 


A New Unesco Science Exhibition: 
Energy and its Transformations 


The travelling science exhibition ‘Energy and its Transformations’ was 
inaugurated at the Musée Pédagogique in Paris on 2 March, by Mr. M. 
Adiseshiah, Assistant Director-General of Unesco, and Mr. Cros, Inspector- 
General, representing the French Ministry of Education. 

This exhibition, whose preparation by an international committee of 
experts took approximately twelve months, is divided into ten sections: 
Introduction; What is energy?; Mechanical energy; Heat energy; Electro- 
magnetic energy; Chemical energy; Atomic energy; The successive trans- 
formations of energy; The world’s energy sources; and Conclusions. More 
than one hundred science models and considerable photographic documen- 
tation were supplied to Unesco by institutions and manufacturers of eleven 
countries: Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Germany, India, Italy, 
Netherlands, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, United Kingdom and 
United States of America. 

After its presentation in Paris, the exhibition will make a three-year 
tour of the Far East. A pamphlet entitled Energy and its Transformations 
was published in connexion with this exhibition. 

The travelling exhibition ‘Man Measures the Universe’ has left The 
Hague for Oslo. 


Unesco International Campaign for Museums 


Forty-four countries have announced their intention of co-operating, in 
October, in the world campaign launched by Unesco with a view to 
arousing public interest in the role of museums in the life of the com- 
munity. 

In order to assist the regional and municipal au‘horities who intend 
to organize various exhibitions, Unesco has just published a poster illus- 
trating the uninterrupted development of museums in all parts of the 
world. It is a colour lithograph, accompanied by a text translated into 
the eight official languages of the General Conference of Unesco: Arabic, 
Chinese, English, French, Hindi, Italian, Russian and Spanish. The Natio- 
nal Commissions for Unesco have undertaken to ensure the dissemination 
of the poster free of charge. 








REGIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Social Science Teaching in Latin America 


The round-table on the University Teaching of the Social Sciences in South 
America, organized by Unesco with the assistance of the Organization of 
American States, was held in Rio de Janeiro from 5 to 14 March 1956. 
The discussions, presided over by Dean Th. Cavalcanti (Brazil), aroused 
deep interest, not only among the participants but in all circles interested 
in the development of the social sciences in Latin America. 

At the beginning of the present century, medico-sanitary problems were 
already of great urgency in this region; today, human problems are 
becoming equally and indeed even more urgent. However, except in Brazil 
and Venezuela, the teaching of the social sciences still simply forms part of 
other disciplines, particularly philosophy and law. Consequently, the 
round-table expressly recommended the establishment of faculties or spe- 
cialized institutes of social sciences, wherever the teaching of this discipline 
was not organized. 

Further, the participants showed considerable interest in social science 
teaching in secondary schools. They felt that it would encourage students 
to continue the study of this discipline at the universities, would obviate 
the need for initiation in the subject at the universities level (as is often 
necessary at present), and would open up better prospects for social science 
graduates. The round-table therefore recommended Unesco to study the 
problem of including the social sciences in the curricula of secondary 
schools. Lastly, the round-table discussed the question of the development 
and co-ordination of the resources necessary for the university teaching 
of the social sciences. It recommended the establishment of national social 
science councils in the participating countries, and of two regional centres, 
one of which would be devoted to the advanced training of specialists at 
the highest level, and the other to the preparation of a programme of 
scientific surveys on social problems. The participants recommended 
Unesco to include the establishment of these two centres in its programme 
for 1957-58, or at least in its programme of aid to Member States. 

They also emphasized the desirability of arranging for Unesco’s specia- 
lized publications to be translated into Spanish. 


Cultural Problems of Europe 


The Director-General was represented at the session of the Study Group 
of the Council of Europe which took place in Strasbourg from 16 to 23 
March 1956. This Group, whose chairman was Mr. Denis de Rougement, 
dealt with the preparation of a publication designed to show that Euro- 
pean unity was possible, and that it could be founded on numerous 
features which the various European nations had in common and which 
could emerge from a detailed study of the cultural, political, scientific, 
economic and social development of those nations. Mr. Jacques Havet, of 
the Unesco Secretariat, attended this session as an observer. 

Further, at the invitation of the Société Européenne de Culture, the 
Director-General was represented at a meeting held in Venice, from 25 to 
31 March, under the chairmanship of Senator Giovanni Ponti, President of 
the Société Européenne de Culture, and of Professor Antony Babel. Writers, 
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artists and scientists from countries of Eastern and Western Europe met 
together on this occasion. 

The participants unanimously agreed that the various nations’ repre- 
sentatives of culture should promote contacts and intensify exchanges of 
experience and ideas. They decided to recommend that the Société Euro- 
péenne de Culture convene in Venice, in 1957, a large-scale conference to 
discuss the question of contemporary cultures and the future of culture. 


AID TO MEMBER STATES 


Contribution to the Development of Education 
in Bolivia, Ecuador and Jordan 


Bolivia. Mr. Juan Jimenez Castellanos (Mexico) has been sent to Bolivia 
as an expert in rural teacher-training. Mr. Castellanos arrived in La Paz 
on 26 February 1956. 


Ecuador. On 24 March 1956, the Ecuadorian Minister of Education inau- 
gurated in Quito an establishment for the training of school inspectors 
and highly qualified teachers. This institution was founded thanks to the 
initiative of Mr. Covarrubias (Technical Assistance) and Mr. José Blat 
Gimeno (Programme of Aid to Member States). 


Jordan. Mr. A. A. Congalton (New Zealand) has been appointed to assist 
the Jordanian Ministry of Education in the planning and administration 
of primary and secondary education in the country. After receiving ins- 
tructions in Paris, Mr. Congalton arrived in Amman on 11 April 1956. 


Peaceful Use of Atomic Energy in Pakistan 


Professor Frans Barendregt, in charge of research at the National Centre of 
Reactors at The Hague and a member of the Netherlands delegation to the 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy, went to 
Karachi in March in order to co-operate in the establishment of a nuclear 
research department at the University of that city. 


Establishment of a Bibliographical Centre in Karachi. 
Mr. J.C. Sharp, Chief Assistant of the Birmingham Public Libraries, went 
to Karachi in March in order to help the Government of Pakistan to reor- 


ganize the National Library and establish a National Bibliographical 
Centre. 


EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
Experts Sent into the Field 


Under the United Nations Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, 
Unesco sent 1] experts into the field during the month of March. 


Brazil. Mr. J. Lambert (France), Professor of History at Lyons University, 


was sent as an expert in sociology to the Centro de Altos Estudos Educa- 
cionais in Brazil. 
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Ecuador. Mr. A.S. Rodriguez (Spain), Professor of Mathematical Analysis 
at the University of Madrid, was appointed to improve the methods of 
primary and secondary school teaching in Ecuador. 

Mr. A. Saavedra (Puerto Rico), former Head of the Department of Psy- 
chology at the Polytechnic Institute of Santurce, Puerto Rico, was sent to 
Ecuador as an expert in teacher-training. 


Ethiopia. Mr. W.S. Rankin (United Kingdom), who had previously taken 
part in the application of Unesco’s Technical Assistance Programme in 
Liberia, was appointed adult education expert in Ethiopia. 


Gold Coast. Mr. E.L. Read (United States of America) was appointed 


Director of Vernacular Literature and Head of the Unesco Mission for the 
Gold Coast. 


Indonesia. Mr. C. E. Saunders (United Kingdom) was appointed as a uni- 
versity libraries expert within the framework of the University Science 


Teaching Project in Indonesia. He had exercised similar functions in Iraq 
from 1952 to 1954. 


Liberia. Mr. A. Shaw (United Kingdom), who had formerly co-operated 
in the implementation of the Unesco Technical Assistance Programme in 
Lebanon (UNRWA) and in the Sudan, was sent to Liberia as a rural 
elementary education expert. Mr. Shaw is well known in England and India 
as a film producer, and has carried out numerous surveys in Australia, 


Malaya, Indonesia, Indochina and India for Unesco’s Department of Mass 
Communication. 


Nicaragua. Mr. M. Marques de Carvalho (Brazil) was sent to Nicaragua 
as an expert in primary teacher-training. 


Peru. Mr. I. Castillo-Perez (Mexico) was sent to Peru as an arts and 
crafts expert within the framework of the Pucara fundamental education 


project. He has previously co-operated in the establishment of the Unesco 
Fundamental Education Centre at Patzcuaro. 


Sierra Leone. Mr. A. W. Torrie (New Zealand) was sent to Sierra Leone 


as an expert in biology within the framework of the Science Teaching 
Project. 


Somaliland (Italian). Mr. Ludwig Zéhrer, an Australian educator and 
anthropologist and an expert on African questions, was sent by the United 
Nations in March to the Italian Trust Territory of Somaliland. He will 
co-operate with the local teachers in raising the standard of life of the 
nomads, who represent two-thirds of the population. 


Fellowships 


Under the same programme, Unesco awarded eleven fellowships during the 
month of March. The fellowship-holders came from the following countries 
and territories: Afghanistan, Argentina, Colombia, Ecuador, Guiana (Bri- 
tish), Indonesia, Iran, Libya, Nicaragua and Uganda. In order to complete 
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their training, they have visited or will visit one or more of the following 
countries: Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Denmark, France, German Federal 
Republic, Mexico, Puerto Rico, Thailand, United Kingdom, United States 
of America, Uruguay and Venezuela. 


Co-operation with International 
Non-governmental Organizations 


International Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU) 


From 14 to 21 February the International Mathematical Union held, in 
Bombay, a colloquium on Zeta Functions. This meeting was organized in 
collaboration with the International Conference on Mathematical Educa- 
tion in South Asia, which also met from 22 to 29 February, in Bombay, 
under the auspices of the Indian National Committee for Mathematics. 
Unesco had granted financial support to this Conference. 

The Executive Committee of the International Union of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry held a meeting in Basel on 27 and 28 March; and the Inter- 
national Union of Pure and Applied Physics combined a meeting of its 
Commission on Optics with a colloquium on ‘Frontiers in Optical Physics’, 
in Boston (U.S.A.) from 28 March to 3 April. 

In April, the International Union of Crystallography held four meetings 
in Madrid: a meeting of its Executive Committee, a symposium on ‘Struc- 
ture on a scale between the atomic and the microscopic dimensions’, and 
two meetings of the Union’s Commissions (on Crystallographic Apparatus 
and Crystallographic Teaching). 

The International Union of Pure and Applied Chemistry organized a 
symposium on ‘Polymers of Physiological Interest’ at the Weizman Institute 
of Science, Rehovoth, Israel, from 3 to 9 April. 


International Social Science Council 


The Executive Committee of the International Social Science Council 
(ISSC) held its seventh session at Unesco’s headquarters from 19 to 21 
March, under the chairmanship of Dr. Donald Young (United States of 
America). Professors André Bertrand (France), Davy (France), Lawson 
(United Kingdom) and Robinson (United Kingdom), all members of the 
Executive Committee, attended this session, as well as Professor Lévi- 
Strauss, the Council’s Secretary-General, and the Acting Director of the 
Department of Social Sciences, 

The Committee first examined the progress of the work being carried 
out under contracts with Unesco: preparation of a collective work on 
Culture and Compromise, and preparation of a survey on the cost of social 
science research. Dr. Hollis Peter (United States of America), Associate 
Director of the Foundation for Research on Human Behaviour (Ann Arbor), 
was appointed rapporteur-general for this survey. 

The Committee then considered the draft programme of the Department 
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of Social Sciences for 1957-1958, approving it in broad outline but recom- 
mending greater concentration of the activities proposed, as well as inten- 
sification of the programme’s interdisciplinary aspect. 

The Committee decided that the Secretary-General of ISSC would repre- 
sent the Council at the Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations in 
June 1956. 

Lastly, the Executive Committee co-opted three new members of the 
Council, as the terms of office of Professors Hans Kelson (United States of 
America), Sjéerd Groenman (Netherlands) and Alexander Rustow (German 
Federal Republic) had expired; it re-elected Professor Groenman and 
replaced the other two members by Mr. Busia (Gold Coast) and Mr. Koro- 
vine (Union of Soviet Socialist Republics). 


International Committee for Social Sciences Documentation (ICSSD) 


This Committee held a plenary meeting in Paris from 26 to 29 March. 

It studied the problems raised by the creation of a classification system 
for the social sciences. It also considered the question of establishing a 
model social science documentation centre. Lastly, the Committee suggested 
that the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East should be 
entrusted with the task of preparing bibliographies of social science books 
and periodicals published in South Asia. 


International Theatre Institute 


During the month of March, the International Theatre Institute held 
three meetings at Unesco’s headquarters. The first of these, which took 
place on 15 and 16 March, was attended by the members of the Theatre 
and Youth Committee and was presided over by Mr. Axel-Otto Norman 
(Norway). This Committee decided to publish an information bulletin, 
whose editor would be Mr. Frank Lucas (Belgium); the first number is 
planned to appear in September. The Committee also considered various 
questions relating to the organization of a seminar and a theatre festival 
for youth, within the framework of the International Exhibition to be 
held in Brussels in 1958. 

The Executive Committee, whose chairman is Mr. Milan Bogdanovic 
(Yugoslavia), met on 19 and 20 March to approve the financial report 
for 1955 and authorize modifications in the distribution of the sums 
allocated for 1956. It decided to recommend to the next Congress that the 
contribution of each National Centre should be increased by 15 per cent. 
The preparation of the World Theatre Conference, to be held at Ahme- 
dabad (India) from 30 October to 2 November 1956 on the themes “The 
Popular Theatre’ and ‘The Theatre and Youth’ was the subject of careful 
examination by the Committee. It was also decided to grant scholarships to 
young theatre professionals, chosen by the National Centres in Israel, 
Mexico, Norway, Poland and the Union of South Africa. 

Lastly, the Publications Board met on 26 and 27 March under the 
Chairmanship of Mr. Kenneth Rae (United Kingdom). After studying 
various ways of reducing the cost of publishing World Premiéres (Créations 
mondiales), the Committee decided to entrust the printing of this periodical 
to a Belgian firm. It selected the contents for the next issues of the review 
World Theatre (Le Théétre dans le Monde), which will be devoted, 
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respectively, to the topics of ‘The Theatre in India’ and ‘The Popular 
Theatre’. Lastly, it examined several questions relating to the publication 
of books to be issued in the Institute’s collection. 


International Music Fund 


Several important concerts will take place this year in Europe, America 
and Australia, under the auspices of the International Music Fund. They 
will include, in particular, a special programme ‘Hommage to Koussevitzki’, 
to be performed in Paris on 19 September by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Charles Miinch. It is also planned to give a similar 
concert at the Edinburgh Festival. 

It was Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for twenty-five years, who established the International Music Fund in 1948. 
His widow, who succeeded him as President of the Fund, has announced 
the establishment of a Committee of Honour for the purpose of sponsoring 
the Fund’s expanded activities. 

Mrs. Koussevitzky has also stated than an International Committee of 
composers, conductors, artists, educators and men of letters will be set up, 
the names of its members to be announced at a later date by herself and 
Sir Steuart Wilson, Vice-President of the Fund and President of the 
International Music Council, founded by Unesco. 

The International Music Fund is intended to assist composers by Commis- 
sioning new works and making them known to the public by means of 
concerts, broadcasts and recordings. Its activities also include international 
exchanges of composers and the granting of fellowships to young composers. 
Henceforth the International Music Fund will operate, as a non-profit- 
making organization, on a permanent basis. 


International Award for Painting 


The Solomon R. Guggenheim Foundation of New York has decided to offer 
an award of $10,000 (approximately 3,500,000 francs) every two years for 
the best contemporary painting in the world. The winning painting will be 
selected by an international jury set up by the Foundation with the 
assistance of the following three organizations: the International Council 
of Museums, the International Association of Plastic Arts and the Inter- 
national Association of Art Critics. 

In addition, sixteen national prizes of $1,000 (350.000 francs) each will 
be awarded for the best works in each of the sixteen countries where 
these three organizations have national sections, namely: Austria, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, Egypt, France, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Poland, 
Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, United Kingdom, United States of America 
and Yugoslavia. 
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World Communications 


Through the powerful media of the press, the cinema, radio and television, 
world communications are in a position to assist the progress of inter- 
national understanding. In a free world, the right to information seems the 
logical outcome of the right to education. For this reason, Unesco attaches 
great importance to mass communication media. 

The Organization’s first task, in this field, is to acquire a thorough 
knowledge of the means of communication at present available to the 
peoples, with a view to helping to improve them. The inequality of social 
conditions and technical development in various countries has, indeed, led 
to such differences in this respect that things to which all should have 
a right are often enjoyed only by a privileged few. 

Since 1947, Unesco has carried out a series of surveys on the structure, 
equipment and operation of information services in the various regions 
of the world. The information thus collected has enabled a Clearing House 
to be set up which keeps in close touch with the appropriate national 
authorities, the specialized associations and professional circles. Unesco is 
thus in a position to promote the scientific study of mass communication 
problems and to assist in adapting professional training to the complex 
requirements of international life. 

The results of studies undertaken either by the Clearing House itself, or 
at its request, have already given rise to several publications, dealing with 
such subjects as the production and consumption of newsprint, telegraphic 
news agencies and the flow of news, world television, educational radio and 
television, children’s newspapers and films, and the professional training 
of mass communication technicians. The Clearing House publishes Reports 
and Papers on Mass Communication. 

Under the title World Communications: Press, Radio, Film, Television’, 
Unesco has just published the second edition of a general report describing 
facilities throughout the world for conveying information and _ ideas. 
Representing a complete revision of the 1950 edition, this volume constitutes 
a full inventory of the world’s physical equipment for communication. At 
the same time it fulfils the no less important purpose of drawing attention 
to those areas of the world where the inadequacy of such equipment 
deprives people of the opportunity to be fully informed. 


1. Unesco, Paris, 262 pp. with 11 pictographs and a selective bibliography. Price : 42/-; 
2,000 frs; $8.00 (also in French). 
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Increase in Newspaper Circulation. 


Daily newspaper circulation has increased in recent years in most countries 
and territories. This increase has been particularly striking in certain 
economically underdeveloped countries, but it is also noticeable in the most 
advanced countries. In the United States of America, total daily newspaper 
circulation amounts to more than 55 million copies, as against 54 million 
in 1951; in Japan, to 35% million, compared with 28 million in 1951; 
while in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics circulation totals 44 million 
copies of daily newspapers and weeklies, as against 34 million in 1951. On 
the other hand, in certain countries there has been a decrease in the 
number of daily newspapers; this is particularly noticeable where rising 
costs have obliged certain papers to merge with others or to suspend 
publication. France, for example, lost 32 daily papers, and Japan seven, 
between 1951 and 1954. 

In Africa, radio communication has proved an excellent auxiliary to the 
press, and most African territories now receive world news agency services 
by this means. Air transport has likewise enabled many newspapers, 
published in towns which previously had little or no contact with the 
outside world, to receive regular supplies of follow-up material, features 
and photographs. In this continent of Africa, which is still full of surprises, 
newspapers nowadays reach jungle villages where, only a few years ago, 
total illiteracy prevailed. Many examples of this expansion could be quoted; 
the Gold Coast has 11 daily papers (with a total circulation of 75,000 
copies), as well as nine weeklies and a local news agency; Madagascar has 
seven dailies and 27 weeklies, nearly all published in Malagasy; and in 
the island of Reunion, daily newspaper circulation has doubled in the last 
four years. Even Swaziland has two weeklies, while the remote island of 
St. Helena boasts a roneoed news bulletin. However, what is even more 
important than increases in the number of newspapers and their circulation 
is the expansion of the vernacular press. There are many local newspapers 
circulating in the villages in various dialects; Tanganyika, for example, 
has dailies, and Uganda weeklies, in three vernaculars. 

In North America, the press has continued to expand in all directions. 
The United States of America possesses more newspapers and periodicals 
than any other country in the world, and has a highly developed system 
of news transmission; at present almost 2,000 dailies of general interest 
appear, and in addition there are 545 Sunday papers with a circulation of 
50 million, and 8,892 weeklies with a total circulation of over 25 million. 
The United States newspapers are also the world’s largest, with dailies 
running into 20 and even 40 pages. Although representing only 7 per cent 
of the world’s population, the United States of America absorbs almost 
60 per cent of the world’s newsprint output. The country is also unique 
in being the home of three world news agencies (Associated Press, Inter- 
national News Service and United Press Associations); these serve several 
thousand clients at home and abroad, including an increasing number of 
radio and television stations. Canada maintains its position as the world’s 
largest producer and exporter of newsprint. Largely because of this country’s 
vast size, its 94 general-interest dailies (82 in English and 12 in French) 
circulate mainly on a regional basis. However, group control is increasing, 
about half of the dailies being owned by 11 enterprises. In addition, more 
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foreign-language papers are appearing in Canada as a result of post-war 
immigration from continental Europe. 

In the Latin-American countries, literarcy campaigns, such as that 
launched by the Mexican Government some years ago, have had significant 
results for the press. In Mexico, which possesses over 160 dailies, all the 
larger towns now have their own newspaper, and the provincial press exerts 
considerable influence. The same is true of Argentina, but it is in Brazil 
and Venezuela that the daily press has developed most rapidly. 


The Fall in Illiteracy and the Rise in the Numbers of Newspapers 


The trend already noticed in Africa and the two Americas is also evident 
in Asia, particularly in Japan, India, Indonesia and China. Even remote, 
mountainous Afghanistan has witnessed a significant advance in newspaper- 
reading, with four dailies appearing in the capital and 11 in provincial 
towns, and 23 periodicals. In India although individual newspaper circula- 
tions have remained small, the number of papers has increased rapidly, 
particularly in the case of provincial weeklies and reviews; of the total 
number of 824, 40 per cent appear in towns with less than 100,000 
inhabitants. This rapid growth is undoubtedly due to the literacy campaigns 
launched in rural areas. Weeklies with small circulations now reach even 
the outlying villages, and the rural population will doubtless show an 
increasing desire to be informed about events at home and abroad. 

The Japanese press has long been highly-developed, and its circulation 

has grown rapidly in recent years. In 1952 Japan had 186 dailies, with a 
circulation of 30 million; today, although there are only 179, their total 
circulation has increased by 4% million copies. Thus the number of 
copies per 1,000 inhabitants is twice as great as in any other Asian country, 
and is even higher than in the United States of America. Japan also 
maintains two of the largest news agencies in Asia. In the People’s Republic 
of China, the press has expanded remarkably since 1951. The 776 daily 
newspapers published there appear in numerous editions, and certain large 
national dailies have several regional offices which issue separate editions 
using a simple vocabulary. Newspaper-reading has been greatly stimulated 
by the efforts of the Chinese postal authorities to promote circulation. 
However, wall-newspapers still remain the chief means of conveying 
information in rural areas. Their editors now keep in direct touch with 
the central offices of the national information service, the New China News 
Agency. 
In the Middle East, circulations have everywhere increased. Iraq, Iran, 
Syria and the Lebanon have between 20 and 40 dailies each, fairly evenly 
distributed amongst the main towns. The Israeli press, of more recent 
growth, has shown little change in recent years; although Hebrew papers 
represent 75 per cent of the total daily circulation, the press remains 
multilingual. 


The Worlds Highest Readership Rate: 609 Copies per 1,000 Inhabitants 


In the last five years the press has continued to expand in all Western 
European countries. In both Belgium and Sweden, circulation has increased 
by nearly a million since 1951. The United Kingdom, Sweden, Luxembourg, 
Norway, Belgium, Denmark and Switzerland have maintained a very high 
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readership rate of over 300 daily newspapers per 1,000 inhabitants. The 
German Federal Republic has a similar rate; not counting regional editions, 
it now possesses 671 dailies with a combined circulation of about 16 million, 
as compared with 623 and a circulation of roughly 13 million in 1952. In 
Italy, an increase in circulation has also been recorded; and though, strictly 
speaking, there are no ‘national’ dailies, most of the large towns have 
papers with large circulations. 

In the countries of Eastern Europe, the press presents more or less 
uniform characteristics. In Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland, 
the newspaper of the Communist Party enjoys the greatest circulation— 
sometimes three or four times larger than that of its nearest competitor. 
Total circulations have not declined, and there have even been some 
noteworthy increases—as in Hungary, with a total daily circulation of 
1,100,000 copies as against 850,000 in 1950, and Bulgaria, with 1,275,000 as 
compared with 800,000 in 1951. In this latter country, the authorities 
decided, in the interests of farm workers, to have daily papers published 
at State farms and tractor stations during the harvest season. 

In France, the number of dailies has declined since 1950, but total 
circulation has remained the same and the readership rate has not changed. 
The national news agency—Agence France-Presse—is one of the six world 
agencies, its services being used by more than 2,000 newspapers and radio 
stations at home and abroad. The United Kingdom remains the country 
with the highest readership rate, with 609 copies of daily papers per 
1,000 inhabitants. Its 137 dailies have a total circulation of approximately 
31 million, and its 11 national Sunday newspapers one of 30 million. Large 
enterprises exercise a dominant influence on the press: five chains, in fact, 
control 47 major dailies and 77 weeklies. London is the home of a world 
news agency, Reuter’s, which co-operates closely with a number of Common- 
wealth and foreign agencies. 

The press of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics has several unusual 
characteristics. Each of the sixteen republics has its own official language, 
and newspapers are issued in 119 different tongues. There is only one truly 
national daily—the organ of the Communist Party, published in Moscow 
and twelve other towns and distributed throughout the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics. Of all the dailies and weeklies, 65 per cent are 
published outside Moscow, and this decentralization has resulted in a rapid 
increase in the number of readers. The press has continued to expand in 
recent years, and the total circulation of the 7,800 dailies and weeklies 
is now estimated at 44 million—an increase of 11 million since 1951. They 
are served by the world news agency Tass, which has its headquarters in 
Moscow and working arrangements with various agencies in Europe and 
Asia. 

The expansion of the press in Oceania has been aided by increased pulp 
and newsprint production in Australia and New Zealand, a general increase 
in population, and higher individual incomes. First in size and importance 
is the Australian press. Since half the total population of Australia is 
concentrated in Sydney and Melbourne, the daily newspapers published 
in these cities alone represent more than half the country’s daily circulation. 
The numbers of newspapers and the circulation figures have scarcely 
changed in recent years. However, as a result of the influx of European 
immigrants, 20 newspapers are now published in Australia in languages 
other than English. The same phenomenon, on a smaller scale, can be 
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observed in New Zealand, where 43 dailies appear in 34 towns and are 
evenly distributed between the two islands; all have a strongly regional 
character, and no morning or evening paper has to face any competition 
in its own region. In the Pacific Islands, although there has been a slight 
increase in the number of newspapers and of readers, the radio and the 
cinema have largely supplanted the press as a means of communication. 


One Human Being in Ten goes to the Cinema Once a Week 


Apart from describing the present world situation with regard to the press, 
the report published by Unesco gives equally detailed information on 
recent developments in radio, cinema and television. Space does not permit 
anything but the broad outlines of this development to be given here. 
Radio services have continued to spread, especially in economical under- 
developed areas. This expansion largely accounts for the fact that radio 
authorities have been looking for new outlets in order to extend or improve 
the transmission and reception of news. The frequency modulation system 
(FM) is being used more and more for this purpose; it has the advantage 
both of eliminating interference with stations working on the older ampli- 
tude modulation (AM), and ensuring high-quality reception. The United 
States of America at present possesses 50 per cent of the total number of 
receiving sets in use throughout the world, with 794 sets to every 1,000 
inhabitants, whereas Europe has only 300 sets to every 1,000 inhabitants. 
Likewise, however, in the course of the last five years, radio has made 
considerable progress in South America, China and numerous territories 
in Africa and the Pacific area. 

One human being out of 10, on the average, goes to the cinema once a 
week. The chief film producers are the United States of America, Japan, 
India and Hong Kong, followed by Italy, the United Kingdom, the German 
Federal Republic, France, Mexico and the Philippines. The four greatest 
newsreel producers are the United States of America, the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, the United Kingdom and France. The English are still 
the most assiduous cinemagoers, with an average attendance of 25 times 
a year. Educational films are still making progress, and are being used 
more and more in the schools of all five continents. Mobile film units reach 
the most backward areas and bring films to millions of illiterates, especially 
in Africa. In the People’s Republic of China, 1,200 film units circulate in 
rural areas, showing documentary films to audiences of from 100 to 1,000 
in number. 

Television, the most recent of the information media, has seen an 
extraordinary development. In many regions of Europe and some countries 
of America and Asia, it has already gone beyond the experimental stage. 
In most of these countries, networks of transmitting stations are being set 
up, while sales of receiving sets are expanding rapidly and the quality of 
broadcasts is being improved. The most remarkable progress has been 
recorded in the United States of America and the United Kingdom, followed 
by Canada and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. More than a million 
television sets have already been sold in Canada, and this figure will 
probably be reached in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics during 1956. 
In many countries—Brazil, Colombia, France, Japan, the United States of 
America, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and others—educational 
broadcasts are provided regularly for children and adults. Teaching by 
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means of a combination of sound and image is destined to bring about 
radical changes in education. 

The first edition of World Communications, pointing out that the facts 
had now been assembled, stated: ‘From the facts, action must follow. 
Millions of people, in vast areas of the world, have little or no modern 
means of communication. They must be helped to obtain them’. Since that 
time, the action mentioned has been taken both by the United Nations and 
by Unesco. At its 17th session, in April 1954, the Economic and Social 
Council invited governments to study the possibility of encouraging and 
developing national mass communication media and of requesting technical 
assistance from the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies for this 
purpose. Later in the same year, the General Assembly of the United 
Nations authorized the granting of such assistance. At its eighth session, 
in December 1954, the General Conference of Unesco in turn authorized 
the Organization to assist in the development of communication services. 
It voted a substantial sum for the sending of expert missions to Member 
States in 1955 and 1956, at the request of the governments concerned. 

As a result of these decisions, therefore, countries desirous of improving 
their means of communication can, within certain financial limits, obtain 
direct aid from the United Nations and Unesco. By listing available 
resources and requirements, the report just published by Unesco is calcu- 
lated to facilitate work of this kind, which aims at ensuring that every 
human being enjoys his right to information. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 
(Further Unesco publications on mass communication media) 


Press, Film, Radio: Reports on the Facilities of Mass Communication. 5 volumes, 
1948-53. (Also in French). 

Results of surveys undertaken on the structure, operation and facilities of news agencies, 

press, film and radio of 152 countries and territories. Statistical tables and maps provide 

additional documentation. 


Legislation for Press, Film and Radio, by Fernand Terrou and Lucien Solal. 420 pages, 
1951. Price: 600 frs.; $2.00; 12/6d. (Also in French and Spanish). 
A semgeantes study of the various regulations governing the press, radio and film 


The Child Audience, by Philippe Bauchard. 212 pages, 1953. Price: 550 frs.; $2.00; 
11/6d. (Also in French). 

A discussion of the methods hitherto used in twelve countries to protect children from 

the harmful influences of newspapers, films and radio. 


Transmitting World News, by Francis Williams. 112 pages, 1953. Price: 300 frs.; $1.00; 
6/-. (Also in French). 

This graphic study of telecommunications and the press shows how the flow of news 

around the world is hampered by high or discrepant communication costs and by 

shortages of cable and radio facilities. The author urges the adoption of more uniform 

press rates, and wider use of new methods of communication, to overcome these obstacles. 


News Agencies, their structure and operation. 208 pages, 195°. Price: 1,000 frs. $3.50; 
21/-. (Also in French). 

The most important work yet published on the subject of telegraphic news agencies. 
Comprehensive because it provides detailed reports on each of the world and national 
mews agencies, and authoritative because, with a few exceptions, the information it 
presents has been verified by the agencies themselves. An account is given of the 
history of each, and of its operation. This work shows in detail how each country 
receives news of other countries and sends out its own news, with special reference to 
technical facilities, news sources and supplies of information. 


One week’s news, by Jacques Kayser. 102 pages, 1953. Price: 700 fre.; $2.50; 14/6d. 
(Also in French.) 

A comparative analysis of the way in which newspapers in 17 countries reported the 

news during the one-week period. Based on exhaustive statistical research, the book 

shows how these journals varied in the amount of space they devoted to domestic news, 

foreign affairs, crime and the arts. The author compares the interpretation given to the 

week’s events. 


The Professional Training of Journalists, by Robert W. Desmond. 95 pages, 1949. Price: 
100 frs.; $0.40; 2/-. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

Development and present organization of professional training courses for journalists, with 

suggestions and examples. 


Paper for printing, today and tomorrow, by the Intelligence Unit of ‘The Economist’, 
London. 140 pages, 1953. Price: 350 frs.; $1.25; 7/6d. (Also in French.) 

This publication, sponsored jointly by Unesco and FAO, discusses the problem of 

meeting the world’s increasing needs for paper. It attempts to gauge the direction in 

which the demand for paper is likely to evolve in the future, and how this demand can 

be satisfied. 


FILM 
Professional Training of Film Technicians, by Jean Lods. 156 pages, 1951. Price: 
300 frs.; $1,00; 6/-. (Also in French and Spanish.) 


A survey of existing facilities for the training of film technicians in various countries; 
professions in the film industry; training courses, and specialized institutes. 
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The Film Industry in six European Countries, by the Film Centre, London. 156 pages, 
1950. Price: 200 frs.; $0.65; 4/-. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

A detailed study of the Sim industry in Denmark, as compared with that of France, 

Italy, Norway, Sweden and the United Kingdom. Special emphasis is placed on Danish 

methods likely to contribute to the solution of problems raised by film production in 

countries with a small area and population. 


Newsreels across the World, by Peter Baechlin and Maurice Miiller-Strauss. 100 pages, 
1952. Price: 500 frs.; $2.00; 10/6d. (Also in French.) 

The first attempt at an objective study of the production, distribution and content of 
news films throughout the world, this book deals with the international production and 
distribution network, production in various countries, and techniques of exchange between 
countries. Tables, pictographs and illustrations. 


The Entertainment Film for Juvenile Audiences, by Henri Storck. 240 pages, 1950. 
Price: 375 frs.; $1.25; 7/6d. (Also in French and Spanish.) 

An analysis of entertainment films for children produced in countries where this type 

of production is particularly developed, with information on special film performances 

for children. A list of children’s films is included. 


The Use of Mobile Cinema and Radio Vans in Fundamental Education, by the Film 
Centre, London. 192 pages, 1949. Price: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. (Also im French and 
anish 


.) 
A study of the use of mobile audio-visual units, with suggestions on the choice of 
equipment, the training of staff and the compiling of programmes. An original account 
of the use of cinema and radio in fundamental education. 


Visual Aids in Fundamental Education. 168 pages, 1952. Price: 500 frs.; $1.75; 10/6d. 
(Also in French and Spanish.) 

The production and use of visual aids designed for fundamental education in under- 

developed areas raise many problems. This volume comprises 16 studies relating the 

personal experiences of several experts in this field. 


Canada’s Farm Radio Forum, by John Nicol, Albert A. Shea, G.J.P. Simmins. Editor: 
es Alec Sim. 236 pages, 1954. Price: 700 frs.; $2.50; 14/6d. (Also in French and 
anish.) 
This ‘forum’ aims at broadening the outlook of Canadian farmers and helping them to 
improve their living conditions. Unesco published this study with a view to helping 
countries which wished to extend the use of radio as a means of adult education. 


Training for Radio, by Maurice Gorham. 105 pages, 1949. Price: 100 frs.; $0.40; 2/-. 
(Also in French and Spanish.) 

A study on the training of staff for radio programmes, with details of present possi- 

bilities, and suggestions for broadcasting organizations and training establishments. 


Education by Radio: School Broadcasting, by Roger Clausse. 72 pages, 2nd edition 1953. 
Price: 100 frs.; $0.40; 2/-. (Also in French.) 

A study of the organization of school broadcasting services with particular reference 

to the limitations and possibilities of radio as an educational medium. 


Broadcasting to Schools. 212 pages, 1949. Price: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. (Also in French 
and Spanish.) 


The report of the Advisory Committee on Educational Broadcasting, followed by full 
reports on the school broadcasting services of 13 countries. 


Low-cost Radio Reception, by Claude Mercier. 120 pages, 1950. Price: 200 frs.; $0.65; 
4/-. (Also in French and Spanish.) 


This study aims primarily at outlining the different solutions that may be adopted in 
organizing radio listening in economically underdeveloped countries. 


Radio in Fundamental Education, by J. Grenfell Williams. 152 pages, 1950. Price: 
200 frs.; $0.65; 4/-. (Also in French and Spanish.) 
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Methods used in adapting radio techniques to difficulties encountered in 16 underdeve- 
loped areas. The author reproduces specimen scripts and analyses the budget of an 
educational broadcasting service. 


TELEVISION 


Television and Education in the United States, by Charles A. Siepmann. 132 pages, 1953. 
Price: 300 frs.; $1.00; 6/-. (Also in French.) 

A report on experiments in the use of television in education and the place of educa- 

tional and cultural broadcasts in the United States of America. 


ae A World Survey. 184 pages, 1954. Price: 450 frs.; $1.75; 9/6d. (Also in 
rench. 

The first comprehensive world survey of present and projected television stations in 
45 countries and territories, with detailed information on the organization and financing 
of broadcasts, the technical facilities available, the nature of the programmes, the size 


and character of audiences, the production of equipment, the professional training of 
staff, and colour television. 


Television. A World Survey. Supplement 1955. 52 pages, 1955. Price: 150 frs.; $0.50; 3/-. 
(Also in French.) 

Up-o-date information, as of 1 February 1955, on the development of television in 

58 countries and territories. Lists 570 television stations serving 42 million receivers. 

Brief description of programming in 36 countries, and outline of plans to introduce TV 

in 20 more countries. 


Television and Rural Adult Education. The ‘TeleClubs’ in France, by Joffre Duma- 
zedier, in collaboration with A. Kedros and B. Sylwan. 300 pages, 1956. Unesco/Bour- 
relier, Paris. Price: 1,000 frs.; $3.50; 21/-. (Also in French and .) 

An account of an experiment carried out by Unesco and the services of Radiodiffusion- 

télévision frangaise. A sociological study of the tele-club movement and the reaction of 

the clubs’ members to broadcasts. Part I analyses the structure of tele-clubs; Part II 

points out the cultural opportunities of the broadcasts, on the basis of the reactions 

of tele-club members, and Part III describes an experiment covering 13 broadcasts 
dealing with modernization in rural communities. Diagrams, charts and illustrations. 


REPORTS AND PAPERS ON MASS COMMUNICATION 


Price of each number 100 frs.; $0.40; 2/-. (Unless otherwise stated.) 

The Daily Press: a Survey ‘of the World Situation in 1952. 

Education for Journalism. 

Bibliography on Filmology as related to the Social Sciences, by Jan C. Bouman, 
M.A. (Econ.). 

Newsprint Trends: 1928-51. 

Papers for Printing (other than Newsprint) and Writing: 1929-51 Trends. 

Papers for Printing and Writing: Tentative Forecast of Demand in 1955, 1960 and 
1965, by the Intelligence Unit of The Economist, London. 

Tentative International Bibliography of Works dealing with Press Problems (1900- 
1952). Price: 150 frs.; $0.50; 3/-. 

Catalogue of Short Films and Filmstrips: a Selective List. 

Catalogue of French Ethnographical Films, analysed by the Comité du film ethno- 
graphique (Paris). 

Television and Tele-clubs in Rural Communities. An Experiment, in France, by Roger 
Louis and Joseph Rovan. Price: 50 frs.; $0.20; 2/-. 
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PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 
MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 
June, July and August 1956 


Meetings of international non-governmental organizations subsidized by Unesco and held 


at Unesco House are 


Date 


JUNE 


marked by an asterisk (*). 


30 May-1 June Meeting of Experts on the Scientific and Theoretical 


58 
6-17 
11-16 
11-18 
13* 
13-20 


18-23 


18-29 


JULY 


9-17 
9-31 


1131 
1531 


AUGUST 


13 


Aspects of Evaluation 

Fifth Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations 
Approved for Consultative Arrangements with 
Unesco 

Regional Seminar on Adult Education in Art (con- 
vened by the Swedish National Commission for 
Unesco) 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee 

Regional Meeting of Experts on the Production of 
Reading Material for New Literates 

Co-ordination Committee for International Volun- 
tary Work Camps 

Meeting of Experts for the Establishment of an 
International Centre of Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Films for Television 

Working Party on Public Information for the Pro- 
motion of International Understanding (convened 
jointly by Unesco and the Danish National Com- 
mission) 

Meeting of Technical Assistance Experts on Funda- 
mental Education 


International Association of Plastic Arts-Executive 
Committee 

Meeting of Experts on Peaceful Co-operation be- 
tween Nations 

Meeting of the Committee of Experts in charge of 
the Preparation of the 1956 Travelling Science 
Exhibition 

XIXth International Conference on Public Educa- 
tion (convened jointly by Unesco and IBE) 

Research Seminar in Physics (convened by the Latia 
America Science Co-operation Office) 

Executive Board—44th session 

Regional Seminar on Adult Education in Art (con- 
vened by the German National Commission for 
Unesco) 


Meeting of Experts on the Administrative and 
Practical Aspects of Evaluation 


Place 


MONTREAL 
(Canada) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
Probably rome 


UNESCO 


GENEVA 
MEXICO CITY 
UNESCO 


HALTERN-AM-SEE, 
RUHR (Germany) 


UNESCO 





Date 


auGust (continued) 


6-10 
6-1 September 
8-18 


29 
9 September 


Meeting of Experts on Studies of Common Ideas 
regarding Foreign Countries 

Symposium on Topology (convened by the Latin 
America Science Co-operation Office) 

Joint UN/Unesco Seminar on Urbanization in the 
ECAFE Region 

Regional Seminar on Adult Education in Art (con- 
vened by the Polish National Commission) 


UNESCO 


MEXICO CITY 


BANGKOK 


WARSAW 








UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


ALGERIA : Editions de l’Empire, 28 rue Michelet, Arcrerns. ARGENTINA : Editorial Sudame- 
ricana, S.A., Alsina 500, Buenos Arnes. AUSTRIA : Wilhelm Frick Verlag, 27 Graben, Vienna I. 
BELGIUM : Librairie Encyclopédique, 7, rue du Luxembourg, Brussers IV. N. V. Standaard 
Boekhandel, Belgiélei 151, Anrwerp. BOLIVIA : Libreria Selecciones, Avenida Camacho 369, 
Casilla 972, La Paz. BRAZIL: Livraria Agir Editora, rua México 98-B, Caixa postal 3291, Rio 
pe Janetrro, CAMBODIA: Librairie Albert Portail, 14 avenue Boulloche, PaNom-pena. 
CANADA : University of Toronto Press, Toronto. Periodica Inc., 5090 avenue Papineau, 
Montreat 34, CEYLON : The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon Ltd., Lake House, P.O. Box 
244, Cotompo I. CHILE : Libreria Universitaria, Alameda B. O’Higgins 1059, Santiago. CHINA : 
The World Book Co. Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, Section I, Tarren, Tarwan (Formosa). 
COLOMBIA : Libreria Central, Carrera 6-A, No. 14-32, Bogora. COSTA RICA : Trejos Hermanos, 
Apartado 1313, San Jos#. CUBA : Unesco Centro Regional en el Hemisfero Occidental, Calle 5 
No. 306 Vedado, Apartado 1358, Havana. CYPRUS : M. E. Constantinides, P.O. Box 473, Nicosra. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA : Artia Ltd., 30 Ve Smeckéch, Praave 2. DENMARK : Ejnar Munksgaard 
Ltd., 6 Nérregade, Copennacen K. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC : Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mer- 
cedes 49, Apartado de correos 656, Crupap Trumtio. ECUADOR : Libreria Cientifica, Luque 233, 
Casilla 362, Guayvaquir. EGYPT : La Renaissance d’Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Carro. ETHIO- 
PIA : International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, Apprs Apasa, FINLAND : Akateeminen Kirja- 
kanppa, 2 Keskuskatu, Hetsrnxr. FRANCE: Unesco Bookshop, 19 avenue Kléber, Panrts-16°, 
FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, rue Lavoir, Font pe France (Martinique). 
GERMANY : R. Oldenbourg, K. G., Unesco Vertrieb fir Deutschland, Rosenheimerstrasse 145, 
Mountcn 8. GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28 rue du Stade, Arnens. HAITI: Librairie 
‘A la Caravelle’, 36 rue Roux, Bofte postale II, Port-au-Prince. HONG KONG: Swindon 
Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowroon. HUNGARY : Kultura, P.O.B. 149, Bupapssr 62. INDIA : 
Orient Longmans Ltd., Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, Bomnay. 17 Chittaranjan Ave., 
Catcutra. 36-A Mount Road, Mapnras. Sub-depots : Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia 
House, New Dztnr. Rajkamal Publications Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, Bomsay I. 
INDONESIA : G.C.T. van Dorp and Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, Posttromel 85, Jaxarntra. IRAN : 
Iranian National Commission for Unesco, Avenuc du Musée, Teuernan. IRAQ: McKenzie’s 
Bookshop, Bacpap. ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores, Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, P.O.B. 4101, 
Tet Aviv. ITALY: Libreria Commissionaria, G. C. Sansoni, via Gino Capponi 26, Casella 
postale 552, Fronence. JAMAICA: Sangster’s Book Room, 99 Harbour Street, Kixestron. 
Knox Educational Services, Spatpines. JAPAN : Mazuren Co. Inc., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihon- 
bashi, P.O. Box 605 Tokyo Central, Toxyvo. JORDAN : Joseph I, Bahous and Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, 
Salt Road, P.O. Box 66, Amman. KOREA : Korean National Commission for Unesco, Ministry 
of Education, Szovt. LEBANON : Librairie Universelle, Avenue des Francais, Berrut. LIBE- 
RIA : J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley Streets, Monrovia. LUXEMBOURG : Librairie 
Paul Bruck, 33, Grand-rue. MALAYAN FEDERATION AND SINGAPORE: Peter Chong and 
Co., P.O. Box 135, Srngarone. MALTA : Sapienza’s Library, 26 Kingsway, Vatirrra. MEXICO : 
Libreria y Ediciones Emilio Obregén, Avenida Judrez 30, Mexico. D.F. NETHERLANDS : 
N. V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, Taz Hacur. NEW ZEALAND : Unesco Publications 
Centre, 100 Hackthorne Road, Cuaristcnurcn. NIGERIA: C.M.S. Bookshop, P.O. Box 174, 
Lagos, NORWAY : A/S Bokjérnet, Sportingsplass 7, Osto. PAKISTAN : Ferozsons Ltd., 60 The 
Mall, Lanorr. Bunder Road, Karacur. 35 The Mall, Pessawan. PANAMA: Agencia Interna- 
cional de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango 3, Apartado 2052, Panama, R.P. PARAGUAY: 
Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, Calle Pte. Franco No. 39/43, Asunctén. PERU : 
Libreria Mejia Baca, Jirén Azangaro 722, Lima. PHILIPPINES: Philippine Education Co., 
1104 Castillejos, Quiapo, Manira. PORTUGAL : Publicagées Europa-América, Ltda., Rua das 
Flores 45, 1, Lisson. PUERTO RICO : Pan-American Book Co., San Juan 12. SPAIN : Librer‘a 
Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, Maprrp. SURINAM : Radhakishun and Co. Ltd. 
(Book Dept.), Watermolenstraat 36, Parnamanrso. SWEDEN: A/B C.E. Fritzes Kungl. Hov- 
bokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, Srocxnotm 16. SWITZERLAND: Europa Verlag, Ramistrasse 5, 
Zérica. Librairie Payot, 40 rue du Marché, Geneva. TANGIER: Paul Fekete, 2, rue Cook. 
THAILAND : Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdamnern Ave., Banaxox. TUNISIA: Victor 
Boukhors, 4 rue Nocard, Tunis. TURKEY : Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddest, Beyoglu, 
Istansut. UNION OF BURMA: Burma Educational Bookshop, 551-3 Merchant Street, P.O. 
Box 222, Ranacoon. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Libri Buildings, 
Church Street, P.O. Box 724, Prerornta. UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. 
Box 569, Lonpon, S.E.1. UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications Centre, 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. and except for periodicals : Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New Yorx 27, N.Y. URUGUAY: Unesco Centro de Cooperacién Cientifica 
para América Latina, Bulevar Artigas, 1320-24, Monrevipzo. VENEZUELA : Libreria Villegas 
Venezolana, avenida Urdaneta, Esq. Las Ibarras, Edif. Riera, Apnartado 2439, Caracas. VIET- 
NAM : Librairie Nouvelle Albert Portail, 185-193, rue Catinat, B.P. 283, Sarcon. YUGOSLA- 
VIA : Jugoslovenska Knjiga, Terazijc 27-II, Beterape. 


UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 


Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational, 
scientific or cultural character. For full information please write to : Unesco Coupon Office, 
19 avenue Kléber, Paris-16*, France. 











